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INTRODUCTION 

In  June  1980  representatives  of  four  Montana  community  education 
programs  met  in  Helena  to  develop  criteria  for  assessing  their  own  com- 
munity education  development.  The  program  description  that  follows  is 
an  attempt  to  answer  "how  well  are  we  meeting  our  local  needs?" 

The  four  participants  studied  the  seven  essential  elements  of  communi- 
ty education  which  are  outlined  in  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (refer  to  Appendix  I).  From  this,  they 
developed  a  checklist  of  ideas  for  improving  community  education  pro- 
grams. They  used  this  checklist  to  measure  their  own  progress.  We  in- 
clude the  list  as  Appendix  II  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  useful  communi- 
ty education  planning  and  self-evaluation  tool. 


Kathleen  Mollohan 
School/Community 
Services  Specialist 
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BROWNING— The  Community 

The  Browning  School  District  is  located  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  and  serves  a  local  tribal  population  of 
8,000  members.  Several  non-members  reside  on  the  reservation  as  well. 
The  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  is  the  largest  of  the  seven  Indian  reser- 
vations in  the  state  of  Montana.  Located  in  northwestern  Montana,  the 
reservation  borders  Canada  to  the  north  and  Glacier  National  Park  to  the 
west.  Spanning  58  miles  at  its  widest  point  and  52  miles  at  its  longest,  the 
reservation  includes  approximately  2,500  square  miles  of  diverse 
topography. 

Browning,  the  cultural  and  trade  center  of  the  Blackfeet  people,  is  the 
only  incorporated  town  on  the  reservation.  The  Blackfeet  people,  in- 
cluding 5,000  who  reside  in  Browning,  exist  on  an  annual  median  income 
of  $3,200.  Unemployment  ranges  from  37  to  60  percent  and  the  average 
educational  level  is  eighth  grade.  To  a  large  degree,  the  people  must  rely 
on  tribal  support  for  economic  development,  housing,  services  and 
general  programs.  The  economic  status  and  growth  of  Browning  depends 
primarily  on  increased  tourist  traffic  (Glacier  National  Park),  agriculture, 
seasonal  construction  (housing  and  roads),  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  the 
ability  of  the  reservation  to  initiate  and  provide  needed  services. 

The  Browning  Public  School  District  is  comprised  of  eight  schools: 
three  elementary,  a  junior  high,  and  a  high  school  in  Browning;  one 
elementary  in  Babb  community;  one  elementary  in  Starr  community;  and 
one  rural  elementary  school  to  serve  a  large  ranching/farming  area.  In  ad- 
dition, Browning  schools  maintain  two  attendance  centers  on  adjoining 
Hutterite  colonies.  The  district  serves  a  student  population  of  approx- 
imately 2,500. 

Origin  and  Maturity  of  Program 

In  response  to  the  findings  of  a  formal  district  needs  assessment  con- 
ducted in  1977,  Browning  Public  Schools  initiated  a  community  education 
program  in  September  1978.  While  the  district  felt  such  a  process  could 
meet  several  district  needs,  the  program  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Programs  Director  and  viewed  as  a  temporary  program  un- 
til its  worth  to  the  district  and  to  the  community  became  apparent.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  initial  community  education  program  was: 

•  To  facilitate  school/community  interaction  and  communication; 

•  To  administer  the  district's  adult  education  funds; 

•  To  begin  a  coordination  process  between  the  numerous  tribal,  state, 

and  federal  agencies  and  programs  in  Browning; 

•  To  maximize  the  use  of  school  facilities;  and 

•  To  develop  an  assessment  process  of  needs  in  the  community. 
During  the  second  year  of  operation,  a  youth  development  phase  was 

added.  Because  of  the  primary  funding  source  for  the  second  year,  ac- 
tivities were  generated  that  would  impact  juvenile  deliquency  through  a 
community  education  process.  Forecasting  into  the  third  year,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  expand  the  program  into  the  outlying  communities 
on  the  reservation. 


In  May  1980,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Browning  School  District  9,  voted 
to  institutionalize  community  education  by  creating  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  Community  and  Adult  Education  within  the  district.  Thus,  the 
district  has  formally  committed  its  support  and  resources  to  the  com- 
munity education  process. 

Funding  Arrangements 

Year  1:  (1978-79) 

Federal  community  education  grant  $35,610 

Adult  education  mill  levy  (high  school)  7,300 

Adult  basic  education  funds  5,000 

Private  foundations  and  donations  1,500 

Program  fees  1,500 

District  In  kind 

Community  programs  In  kind 

Year  2:  (1979-80) 

Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  grant  $28,000 

Adult  education  mill  levy  (high  school)  9,300 

Adult  basic  education  funds  5,000 

Private  foundations  and  donations  500 

Program  fees  3,200 

District  3,200 

In  kind  and 

Secretary 

Community  programs  In  kind 

Johnson-O'Malley  funds  4,600 

Year  3:  (1980-81) 

District  $20,000 

In  kind 

Adult  education  mill  levy  (high  school)  9,300 

(elementary)  7,000 

Adult  basic  education  funds  5,000 

Program  fees  4,000 

Johnson-O'Malley  funds  8,000 

Private  foundations  and  donations  2,000 

Community  agencies  In  kind 

In  addition,  grant  applications  have  been  submitted  to  various  federal 
sources  for  funding  to  expand  the  program  to  outlying  areas. 

Program  Goals 

The  overall  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  Browning  School  District 
9  and  its  residents  with  an  effective  community  education  process.  This 
includes  1)  planning  activities  for  community  benefit  and  2)  acting  as  a 
facilitator  in  matching  community  needs  with  community  resources. 

Program  objectives  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

•  To  promote  community  education  in  the  community  and  Browning 
School  District  9; 

•  To  administer  the  school  district's  adult  education  program; 

•  To  coordinate  the  use  of  school  facilities  outside  regular  school  hours; 

•  To  provide  for  more  effective  school/community  communication  and 
interaction; 


•  To  provide  for  community  needs  and  interests  through  utilization  of 
existing  resources;  and 

•  Eventually,    to   provide    for    K-12    enrichment    through   effective 
classroom  use  of  community  resources. 

Being  a  school  district  program  is  probably  the  most  significant 
organizational  aspect  in  achieving  the  program's  goals.  This  factor  allows 
access  to  district  facilities,  staff,  equipment  and  other  resources  needed. 
It  also  adds  a  substantial  amount  of  credibility  to  the  program  within 
the  community.  ("Credibility"  can  be  read  as  "clout.")  The  director  of  the 
program,  with  the  help  of  the  advisory  council,  is  charged  with  developing 
the  program  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  program  goals.  Administration 
of  the  program  is  left  somewhat  flexible  and  informal  to  encourage  in- 
volvement by  community  agencies,  organizations  and  individuals. 

Administration  and  Staffing 

The  Community  Education  Program  has  been  adopted  by  the  district 
and  is  organizationally  part  of  secondary  instruction.  However,  this  does 
not  limit  the  scope  of  the  program.  The  district  recognizes  the  role  the 
program  will  assume  in  elementary  instruction  and  in  federal  programs  as 
well. 

In  the  Board  of  Trustee's  Policy,  Section  IX,  School  Community  Rela- 
tions, the  general  statement  of  objectives  includes: 

the  board  recognizes  that  the  schools  belong  to  the  people.  Further,  it 
recognizes  that  the  school  as  as  system  serves  the  broader  needs  of 
society. 
However,  there  is  no  specific  board  policy  or  resolution  that  includes  com- 
munity education. 
People  working  with  the  Community  Education  Director  are: 

1.  Secretary:  performs  clerical  duties  and  assists  with  community  rela- 
tions, information  dissemination  and  data  collecting. 

2.  Janitorial  staff:  assists  in  coordination  of  school  facilities,  janitorial 
services  and  maintenance. 

3.  Resource  people:  utilized  primarily  for  teaching  classes,  planning  and 
supervising  activities,  data  collecting  and  eventually  for  use  in  the 
classroom.  They  may  be  district  staff  and/or  community  residents. 

4.  Agency/Program  Directors:  utilized  for  coordinated  planning  efforts; 
brainstorming  ideas;  coordinate  use  of  facilities,  staff,  equipment  and 
other  resources. 

5.  Community  Advisory  Council:  made  up  of  community  residents  and 
agency  representatives.  As  a  group,  the  council  assists  in  goal 
development,  needs  assessment  and  program  planning. 

6.  District  Staff:  depending  on  their  role  within  the  district,  may  be 
utilized  in  setting  policy,  directing  program  goals,  coordinating  use  of 
facilities,  resource  personnel  and  so  on. 

Duties  of  the  Community  Education  Director 

The  job  description  for  the  Community  Education  Director  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Overall  administration  of  the  Community  Education  Program  (see 
"goals"  section); 

2.  Development  of  overall  plan  of  operation  in  conjunction  with  project 
staff  and  advisory  committee  members; 


3.  Coordination  of  activities  with  all  related  support  agencies; 

4.  Staff  supervision; 

5.  Information  dissemination; 

6.  Program  evaluation/reporting; 

7.  Liaison  to  all  related  agencies;  and 

8.  Grant  writing. 

Community  Needs  Assessment 

To  collect  data  about  community  needs  and  interests,  the  following 
methods  are  used: 

1.  Interest  surveys  (fall/winter,  spring/summer); 

2.  "Clip  outs"  in  newspapers; 

3.  Phone  calls  and  personal  contact; 

4.  Advisory  council  input; 

5.  Periodic  meetings  with  community  agencies  and  organizations;  and 

6.  Collecting  existing  data. 

Existing  data  includes  needs  assessments,  surveys,  and  information 
from  such  sources  as; 

•  Blackfeet  Community  College 

•  Blackfeet  Tribal  Comprehensive  Plan 
.     Tribal  Health  Board 

•  Tribal  Education  Department 

•  School  District  9,  Needs  Assessment  1977 

•  Teacher  Corps  Community  Assessment 

•  Browning  Recreation  Program 

•  Women's  Resource  Center  Survey 
.     VISTA  Youth  Needs  Survey 

•  Blackfeet  Heritage  Program 

Community  Input  in  Program  Planning,  Development  and  Evaluation 

Community  expression  of  needs  and  interests  forms  the  base  for  pro- 
gram planning  and  development.  Classes,  workshops,  and  seminars  are 
offered  in  response  to  specific  interests.  For  more  general  needs  (i.e.  the 
need  for  community/school  interaction),  activities  and  events  are  planned 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  process,  rather  than  the  activity  itself. 
Sponsor-a-teacher  and  school/community  socials  are  good  examples.  All 
activities  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  participation,  enthusiasm  generated, 
and  a  written  evaluation  if  applicable. 

Regarding  advisory  council  operations,  community  input  is  used  to 
form  goals  and  objectives,  to  pinpoint  specific  areas  to  address,  and 
generally  to  indicate  if  past  program  involvement  has  made  a  difference  in 
the  community. 

Selecting  Services  and  Programs 
A  simple  process  is  used  to  select  program  services  and  activities: 

1.  If  a  need/interest  is  identified  and  there  is  a  community  resource  ad- 
dressing that  need/interest,  then  referrals  are  made  to  that  resource. 

2.  If  a  need/interest  is  identified  and  no  community  resource  is  present- 
ly addressing  that  need/interest  but  a  resource  has  the  potential  to 
address  it,  the  program  will  facilitate  the  use  of  that  resource. 

3.  If  a  need/interest  is  identified  and  no  community  resource  is  address- 
ing or  has  the  potential  to  address  that  need/interest,  the  program 
will  become  directly  involved  in  providing  for  it. 


Use  of  School  and  Community  Facilities 

School  facilities  are  utilized  for  just  about  every  conceivable  purpose 
from  athletic  programs  to  community  events.  The  only  restriction  placed 
on  the  use  of  school  facilities  by  the  Board  is  that  religious  or  sectarian  ac- 
tivities are  not  permissible.  To  date,  school  facilities  have  been  made 
available  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  Community  fund  raising 

•  Voting  (general  and  tribal  elections) 

•  Community  council  meetings 

•  Recreational  activities  for  all  ages 

•  Adult  education  classes/activities 

•  Postsecondary  education  and  training 

•  Independent  basketball  tournaments 

•  Powwows  and  honor  dances 

•  Educational  conferences 

•  CPR  and  first  aid  training 

•  Films/movies 

•  Gymnastics  program 

•  Specialized  workshops/training  (i.e.  health  department,  environmen- 
tal issues) 

•  Disaster  drills 

•  Boxing  "smokers" 

•  Youth  dances 

•  Head  Start  graduation 

•  Summer  day  camp  program 

•  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  programs 

•  Community  socials 

Community  education  has  access  to  other  facilities  if  needed  (Senior 
Citizens  Center,  community  college  facilities,  etc.).  No  formal  ar- 
rangements are  made  beyond  a  verbal  understanding. 

Ages  and  Special  Populations  Served 

1.  Preschool:  Tiny  tots  learn  to  swim 

2.  School  age:  Afterschool  activities,  summer  day  camp  and  work  study 
program  (high  school) 

3.  Adults:  Adult  education  classes,  recreational  activities,  community 
socials,  special  workshops  and  seminars 

4.  Senior  citizens:  Same  as  above.  Some  classes  are  held  in  the  Senior 
Citizens  Center  to  encourage  participation. 

Interaction  with  Other  Organizations 

The  program  benefits  organizations  and  groups  in  the  following  ways: 

•  Access  to  school  facilities 

•  Assistance  in  overall  planning  of  events  and  activities 

•  Coordinated  and  extended  use  of  services,  manpower,  and  facilities 

•  Publicity 

•  Supplemental  funds 

•  Information  and  referral  service 
Specific  groups  that  have  benefited  are: 

•  City  Council 

•  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

•  Jaycees/Jayceens 

•  Parents  Athletic  Booster  Club 


Student  groups 

Winter  Expo  Committee 

Independent  athletic  groups 

Blackfeet  cultural  groups 

Scouting  groups 

Civic  groups 

Community  Resource  People 

Resource  people  are  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of  appropriateness 
to  the  program  and  expertise  in  a  specific  area.  Those  interested  may  so 
indicate  on  the  interest  survey  or  may  call  the  office  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices. In  some  instances,  an  individual  is  referred  to  the  program  by  some- 
one else. 

At  this  point,  resource  people  are  used  to  instruct  adult  education 
classes,  to  plan/supervise  community  education  programs,  or  as  building 
supervisors.  In  the  near  future,  the  role  of  resource  people  will  be  ex- 
panded to  classroom  resources. 

No  specific  training  or  orientation  has  been  provided  to  date,  but  is  be- 
ing developed. 

Resource  people  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  job  performance,  ability 
to  communicate  with  participants,  initiative  and,  in  applicable  cases,  by  a 
participant  evaluation  form. 

Fee  Structure 

Most  classes  are  on  a  fee  basis  with  the  fees  covering  at  least  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  class.  Some  special  seminars  and  activities  are  available  at 
no  cost. 

Instructors  and  supervisors  are  paid  on  either  an  hourly  rate  or  a  week- 
ly rate,  depending  on  job  responsibilities  and  hours  worked. 

To  date,  volunteers  have  not  been  extensively  used,  but  this  resource  is 
being  developed. 

Benefits  of  the  Community  Education  Program 

The  greatest  improvement  has  been  in  the  area  of  school/community 
communications  and  interaction.  By  making  school  facilities  more 
available  for  community  use  after  school  hours,  community  residents  feel 
more  comfortable  (less  threatened)  in  the  buildings  and  are  more  inclined 
to  visit  during  school  hours.  Since  the  program  has  facilitated  such  pro- 
jects as  school/community  socials  and  sponsor-a-teacher,  community 
residents  and  district  teachers  have  begun  to  break  down  communication 
barriers.  District  teachers  begin  to  feel  more  a  part  of  the  community  and 
more  responsive  to  student  needs.  Community  residents  feel  more 
welcome  in  the  educational  process,  less  threatened  by  the  "school"  as  an 
institution  and  more  willing  to  become  involved. 

Classes  and  workshops  have  exposed  community  adults  and  youth  to 
alternative  uses  of  leisure  time.  Blackfeet  cultural  events  have  provided 
the  opportunity  to  express  heritage  and  tradition  within  the  school  set- 
ting. "Open  gyms"  scheduled  for  specific  age  groups  have  furthered 
recreational  pursuits. 

The  process  of  interagency  cooperation  and  community  involvement  in 
planning  and  implementing  activities  and  events  has  fostered  a  sense  of 
community. 
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Positive  Changes 

The  most  positive  change  in  attitude  is  exhibited  in  the  willingness  of 
agencies  and  organizations  to  work  together  toward  common  goals  and 
for  community  benefit.  Community-based  support  for  the  program  has 
grown  considerably  since  its  inception.  There  is  a  feeling  of  "sharing"  in 
the  agency  network  that  has  been  established. 

An  extensive  adult  education  program  is  being  developed  utilizing  the 
school  system  as  the  prime  delivery  system.  So  far,  basic  education, 
recreational  and  postsecondary  programs  are  available.  A  vocational 
training  program  is  planned.  This  aspect  of  community  education  helps 
the  school  district  in  fulfilling  its  obligation  as  an  educational  resource 
and  enhances  community  support  by  being  responsive  to  community 
needs. 

The  summer  day  camp,  developed  in  response  to  an  identified  communi- 
ty need,  is  an  example  of  mobilizing  community  resources.  Enrollment 
has  more  than  doubled  this  second  summer.  Community  support  from 
parents,  agencies  and  businesses  has  been  outstanding.  Next  summer  it 
will  be  expanded  to  include  a  summer  tutoring  program  for  school-age 
children  at  the  request  of  several  parents  and  students. 

Another  positive  change  has  been  the  development  of  leadership  at  the 
community  level.  Many  local  resource  people  begin  as  a  supervisor  of 
facilities  or  as  a  class  instructor,  and  within  a  few  weeks  they  have 
emerged  in  organizing  new  activities  and  facilitating  community  action. 

Plans  for  Expansion 

The  total  program  will  be  expanded  to  outlying  communities  on  the 
reservation.  School  facilities  in  those  communities  will  be  used  for  com- 
munity benefit  and  to  deliver  services  requested. 

In  development  is  a  K-12  enrichment  program  which  will  incorporate 
community  resources.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  institutionalization  of  the 
program,  community  education  will  be  involved  in  the  daily  school  pro- 
gram as  well  as  in  the  after-school  programs.  Community  education  will 
be  housed  in  the  high  school  next  year  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  high 
school  work/study  program. 

Program  Adjustments 

Because  of  discontinued  funding,  the  youth  development  component 
will  be  decreased  next  year.  The  funds  provided  by  the  Montana  Board  of 
Crime  Control  were  for  one  year  only  and  were  used  to  develop  a  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  program  based  on  the  community  education 
philosophy.  During  the  one-year  period,  the  approach  proved  successful  in 
reducing  vandalism  and  truancy. 


Problems  and  Possible  Solutions 


Problem  Areas 

Possible  Solutions 

Funding 
Program  Director 

Manpower 

Council  Development 

Grants;  Increased  district  support; 
Increased  local  support 

Defining  goals;  Community  involvement 
in  planning;  District  involvement  in 
planning/development 

Add  at  least  one  full-time  coordinator 

Facilitate  increased  involvement; 
Training  and  development  program 
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APPENDIX  I 

The  Seven  Essential  Elements  of  Community  Education 

1.  Role  of  the  School.  A  local  education  agency  is  directly  and  substan- 
tially involved  in  administering  and  operating  the  program. 

2.  The  Community  Served.  The  community  education  program  serves 
at  least  the  regular  attendance  area  of  the  school(s)  operating  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Community  Center.  A  school  or  other  public  facility  serves  as  a  com- 
munity center  which  offers  educational,  recreational,  health,  cultural 
and  other  community  services  that: 

a.  are  broad  in  nature  and  scope  and  are  not  restricted  to  particular 
groups  or  program  areas; 

b.  reinforce  the  regular  instructional  program  of  the  school  ad- 
ministering the  program;  and 

c.  make  use  of  the  facilities  beyond  the  regular  school  day. 

4.  Community  Needs.  The  community  education  program  develops  a 
systematic  procedure  for  assessing  and  responding  to  community 
needs. 

5.  Community  Resources  and  Interagency  Cooperation.  The  communi- 
ty education  program  makes  maximum  use  of  existing  educational, 
cultural  and  social  resources  within  the  community,  including  the  ser- 
vices of  volunteers.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  public  and 
private  community-oriented  agencies  are  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
making  the  most  of  existing  skills  and  services. 

6.  Program  Clients.  Programs  and  services  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  of  all  ages,  especially  those  who  have  been  traditional- 
ly underserved. 

7.  Community  Involvement.  The  community  education  program  pro- 
vides for  active  and  continuous  involvement  of  the  community  in 
planning  and  implementing  programs  and  services. 


APPENDIX  II 

IDEAS  FOR  IMPROVING 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


This  is  a  checklist  that  both  new  and  existing  community  education  project 
participants  can  use  to: 

determine  what  is  working  well, 

identify  what  is  causing  difficulties; 

decide  what  can  be  done  about  the  difficulties ; 

find  practical  ways  of  reaching  new  goals; 

plan  how  to  integrate  new  services  without  disrupting  current  services. 

This  exists 

now  but 

needs 

improvement 

This  exists 
now  and  is 

working 
effectively 

It  is  time 

to  develop 

this 

The  school  district's  board /adminis- 
tration display  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  community  education. 

The  school  district  board/adminis- 
tration actively  commit  resources  to 
community  education. 

The  community  education  program 
avoids  duplicating  services  effective- 
ly offered  by  other  agencies. 

The  program  has  a  systematic 
process  for  determining  what 
services  it  will  support. 

The  program  systematically  selects 
and  achieves  service  goals. 

The  program  promotes  community 
understanding  and  commitment  to 
community  education. 

The  program  is  continually  modified 
according  to  systematically  collected 
data  about  what  has  and  has  not 
been  working  well. 
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This  exists 

now  but 

needs 

improvement 


This  exists 
now  and  is 

working 
effectively 


It  is  time 

to  develop 

this 


The  program  reinforces  the  K-12 
curriculum. 

The  program  offers  appropriate 
services  for  at  least  all  people  within 
the  defined  attendance  area. 

The  program  makes  extended  use  of 
existing  facilities. 

The  program  is  developing  into  a 
regular  part  of  the  school  program 
rather  than  be  an  exclusive  "add  on" 
to  regular  school  operations. 

The  program  systematically  seeks  to 
understand  and  respond  to  com- 
munity needs  and  wants. 

The  program  is  making  the  best  use 
of  existing  educational,  cultural 
and  recreational  resources. 

The  program  is  using  and  training 
volunteers  effectively. 

The  program  is  building  networks 
and  cooperation  with  other  private 
agencies. 

The  program  forecasts  new  social 
trends  and  community  changes  so 
that  economic  or  age  groups  who 
suddenly  need  new  services  will 
have  them. 

The  program  serves  all  age  groups. 

The  program  avoids  over-serving 
any  particular  group  of  people. 

Parents  and  community  representa- 
tives are  continuously  and  signifi- 
cantly involved  in  all  aspects  of 
the  program's  operations. 
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